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be formed as a level floor, starting exactly from the vertex of the notch, and "extending both up stream and laterally so far as that the water entering on it at its margin may be practically considered as still water, of which the height of the surface above the vertex of the notch may be measured in order to determine the quantity flowing. I indicated theoretic considerations which led to the anticipation that in the triangular notch, both without and with the floor, the quantity flowing would be proportional, or very nearly so, to the f power of the height of the still-water surface above the vertex of the notch. As the result of moderately accurate experiments which I had at that time been able to make on the flow in a right-angled notch, without floor, I gave the formula Q = 0-317 H%, where Q is the quantity of water in cubic feet per minute, and H the head of water, as measured vertically, in inches, from the still-water level of the pool down to the vertex of the notch. This formula I submitted at that time temporarily, as being accurate enough for use for many ordinary practical purposes for the measurement of water by notches similar to the one experimented on, and for quantities of water limited to nearly the same range as those in the experiments (from about two to ten cubic feet per minute), but as being subject to amendment by future experiments which might be of greater accuracy, and might extend over a wider range of quantities of water.
Having been requested by the General Committee of the Association to continue my experiments on this subject, with a grant placed at my disposal for the purpose, I have, in the course of last summer and of the present summer, devoted much time to the carrying out of more extended and more accurate experiments. The results which I have now obtained are highly satisfactory. I am confident of their being very accurate. I find them to be in close accordance with the law which had been indicated by theoretical considerations; and I am satisfied that the new system of gauging, now by these experiments made completely ready for general" application, will prove to be of great practical utility, and will aiford, for a large class of cases, important advantages over the ordinary method—for such cases, especially, as the very varying flows of rivers and streams.
The experiments were made in the open air, in a field adjacent to a corn-mill belonging to Mr Henry Neeson, in Carr's Glen, near Belfast. The water-supply was obtained from the course leading